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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



NOTE ON ISOCRATES' PANEGYRICUS 188 

Tovs Si tUv \6yiov a.iJ.<f>i.(TprfTovvTo.% ■Trpoi /lev rrjv wafMKaTadrJKriv Kal wtpl 
TMV aXXuyv a>v vvv <l>Xxmpov<Ti navfcrOai ypd<f>ovTas, jrpos Se tovtov tov \6yov 
■iroieiaOai rrjv afuWav Kal (Tkowciv, oirois a/j-avov i/xov irfpl tS)v avrZv wpay/juxTiov 
ipovaiv- 

The commonly accepted interpretation of the words n-pos piv rijv ^apaKw 
radi^Krjv: is that they refer to Isocrates xxi, entitled wpoi Evdvvovv apaprvpos, a 
speech delivered by a friend of Nicias in support of his suit against Euthynus 
for the recovery of a deposit (Stkr; TrapaKaTaOrjKrji). The chief reasons for 
this view are that the definite article must refer to a specific deposit, and 
that certain rhetoricians did in fact write answers to Isocrates xxi. Earlier 
commentators displayed some hesitancy in referring the words to xxi because 
the Trapeziticus xvii also deals with an "unattested" (apAprvpoi) deposit. 

According to Diogenes Laertius (vi. 15) Antisthenes, a pupil of Gorgias, 
composed a speech entitled wpos tov 'lo-oKparovs apAprvpov. Speusippus' 
speech, Trpos rov apAprvpov (Diog. Laert. iv. 5), is in all probability an answer 
to Isocrates.' These two instances afford considerable plausibility to the 
view that Isocrates is referring to his own speech and its rivals. Indeed 
he may have had in mind only the performance of Antisthenes, to whom he 
almost certainly refers in xi. 1 ff. 

The question of the authenticity of Isocrates xxi would seem to have an 
important bearing on this question. But while Benseler, who believes the 
speech to be spurious, sees in iv. 188 only a general reference to the topic 
of deposit, Drerup, his latest and most vigorous follower, quotes iv. 188 to 
prove that Isocrates did write a speech dealing with a deposit, though it is 
not the speech we have. 

It was a common practice among the ancients to hand over to friends 
and acquaintances in whom they had confidence sums of money for safe- 
keeping. And the acknowledgment of such a deposit is often cited as a 
mark of integrity. (Cf. Herodotus vi. 86; Plato Rep. 442 E; Juvenal 
xiii. 15; Pliny ad Traj. 96. 7.) A papyrus of the first century a.d. published 
by Kenyon^ in 1898 {Melanges Weil, 243 ff.) shows that the deposit theme 
was common in the rhetorical schools. The problem is as follows: A man 
made a deposit with a friend. Together they buried it in a field belonging 

' Among the fragments of Lysias appear the titles fiiri/o EbBbpov, irpis 'iHiKiav rtpl 
irapaKaraOriKiis. These are generally regarded as alternative titles for a speech written 
by Lysias for the defendant in Nicias vs. Euthynus, Isocrates' rpds Ev6bvovi>. 

2 Cf. British Museum Papyri 256. It was republished in 1913 in Jander's 
Oratorum et Rhelorxim Graecorum Fragmenta, p. 23. 
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to the friend. Afterward the depositor was caught removing the deposit. 
The friend charged him with larceny. A number of arguments pro and con 
are suggested. Is it not likely that Isocrates is referring to the general 
topic rather than to a particular speech ? 

It seems certain that Isocrates did compose some forensic speeches, 
but his step-son Aphareus in the Antidosis case against Megacleides denied 
explicitly that his step-father ever wrote forensic speeches.' And Isocrates 
himself always spoke contemptuously of forensic oratory. More than once 
by implication he denies that he composed speeches for litigants; 

'E-yoj yap eiSibs iviovi rStv (ro(j>i(rTS>v ^Xacr<j>r]iMvvTas irepi riji e/*^s Biarpifirjs 

Kal XcyovTas, ws f(TTi irtpi BiKOypa<j>MV k.t.X ■^yov/ievm ras /xiv £K£iV<ov 

<f>\vapuii owSc/tuxv Srvva/uv €X"''j o-^o's 8e TrSai tovto ■n-CTroirjKO'ai (jmvtpov, 5ri 
vporjptjiJai Kal Xiyav Kal ypd<t>av oi rrtpl riov iSiav crv/i^oXxumv K.T.X. 
{Antidosis 2-3). 

One hesitates to believe that he would to no purpose admit in the Pane- 
gyricus what he has imphcitly denied elsewhere. 

The best commentary on the meaning of -irpoi t^v wapoKaTaOi^Krpf is to be 
found in the Panathenaicus 11, where in practically identical words he 
explains the kind of oratory he avoided and the kind he practiced. 

'Eirei^ Tov woXxreveirOcu hirjiiapTov, iirl to <j>iKoao<^m' kiu womv Kal 
ypd^av, a hiavorfidijv, Karitfivyov, ov irepi fUKpSiv rrjv wpoaipfaiv iroiovfieviK 
ovSe irepl rS>v Ihliav <TViJ.^Xaiu>v ovSk jrepi oil' oAAoi tivk kijpovcn, oXXa irepi tS>v 
'EAAijwkSv Kai /SaenXtKWv Kal woXitikZv TrpayndTwv. 

He is advising aspirants for oratorical distinction to do exactly what he 
himself did throughout his own professional career, viz., to avoid forensic 
oratory, (ovSe vepl tZv iStW crvfifioXaiwv ovSe irepi u)v aXXot rives A.5;poCcrt = 
rrpoi /uev rrjv wapaKaTa&i^KrjV koI irepi tS>v aXXmv mv vvv <j)Xvap6v<n) and deal 
with topics of national importance. A Sikt) irapaKaradrjKrfi would be included 

in Tot iSta avfipoXaia, and so Trpos TrjV irapaKaraO-qKtjV is equivalent to wepl 
rmv iSiW (TvixfioXamv. 

Moreover, the word ^Xvapovari shows that he regards private suits, Ta 
iSttt a-v/i^oXaui, to which TrapaKaraOTJKi) belongs, as trivial. It is quite 
impossible to imagine that Isocrates would admit that either the theme or 
the content of any of his speeches was trivial. All these improbabilities 
disappear if we regard rrjv TrapaKaTadrjKrjv as a general topic for rhetorical 
exercises. 

The following words (irpos 8e tovtov tov Xoyov K.T.X.) point to the same 
conclusion. "Abandon," he says, "these trivial themes. Take this speech 
(The Panegyricus) as a standard. Rival it and try to surpass me in my 
own field (irepl t&v avT&v Trpayfiarmv)." Now if he is referring to his own 
speech on the deposit, these men were indeed trying to surpass him in his 
own field. If this be so, he has blundered into a contradiction similar to 

' Diony. Halicar laoKparris 18. 
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that into which Socrates led Meletus, aSiKei XuiKparri^ Oeov^ oi vo/ai^wv, 
iXXa Oeovi vo/xi^a)v (Plato Apology 27a). The article in t^v ■n-apaKaraOi^Ktjv 
is generic, not specific. In answer to Rauchenstein's remark, "Der Art. 
notigt an einen bestimmten Fall zu denken," one need only cite from the 
Helen 12 the sentence in which he mentions some of the other topics, 
irtpt tS)v aXXwv u)v vvv <t>\vapov<Ti,. Tu>v fjijkv yap tovs ;8ofi/8uXious xai tous 
oXas KoX TO. TouxvTa Pov\r)6evTiov ciraivtcv ouStis Trwvcm Xoytov rjwopTqcrtv. 
Here the articles are generic. 

One might expect to find ircpi t^s TrapaKaTadrJKrj^ instead of irp6s rr/v 
TTapaKara^rjKrjv in the Sense of de deposito, but this need occasion no concern, 
as a similar use of irpds occurs in Isocrates ii. 22: awaari /xiv Tot<s ievoK 
d(T<j>aXrj Ttjv iroXiv ndptxi Kot vpo's to. avfifioXata vo/upxyv. Isocrates may 
have been influenced in his choice of a preposition by desire for a balance, 
irpos p.iv — irpos 8«. 

Robert J. Bonner 

University op Chicago 



noOt, n6eo<s in iliad and odyssey—k semantic note 

The dominant elements in the class of experiences grouped by the poets 
of the Iliad under the term -iroOiu) may be described as those strong emotions 
of longing and yearning which we feel for one dear to us who is not, and 
cannot be, with us. A typical example is 219 where it is said of Poseidon 
after Zeus has stopped his aiding the Achaeans: Swe St ttovtov Iw, iroOvrav 
8' ^poD£s 'fi-xaioi The other instances are A 492, B 703, 709, 726, 778, E 234, 
414, A 161, * 16, n 6. Naturally the subject is always a human being, or an 
animal — such as a warhorse — to which human emotions may be ascribed. 
Naturally also the object of the sentiment is a human being; though by a 
simple enough brachylogy there may be substituted the quality by which 
he has endeared himself, or the means by which he has made his presence 
felt. The oscillations of meaning are narrowly limited. Sexual elements 
are not among the dominant, but among the variable, elements in the com- 
plex, and are rarely present. Besides this only the personification in A 492 
need be noted. 

In the Odyssey uses similar to those of the Iliad are to be found: a 343, 
I 453, A, 196, o- 204, r 136, x 387. The only matter for comment in regard 
to these is the personification of the KvpaG' dAo's in the last passage, and its 
ascription of such emotions to fish — a characteristic of the style of this 
simile, rather than of the lexical value of the verb. In /3 375-S 748, how- 
ever, we find a shifting of the dominant elements, which may be described 
as a weakening of the intensity of feeling hitherto noted : 

irpiv y' or' av ivBcKaTt) re 8va)8eKdrr] n ytvrjrai 
rj avTTjv TToOecrai Kal a<j>opixi)0€VTOs aKowai. 



